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Oil  on  Canvas 


THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE 

Franciscan  voices  rise  in  waves 
from  the  catacomb  chapel  carved, 
rough  hewn,  in  the  earth  below  the  grave 
of  the  savior  and  the  Jerusalem  streets  paved 

with  the  sand  and  dust  of  a  thousand  years'  footsteps. 

I  and  a  dozen  blue  robed  nuns  kneel,  crippled  by  prayer,  around 

the  tomb  that  held  the  body  of  the  One  who  gravity  ripped 

from  the  cross  to  lie  with  tattered  hands,  pecked  at  on  the 

ground. 

Incense  bums  my  nostrils  and  a  hundred  candles  glitter  gold 

on  every  front.  Rosary  beads  rattle  furiously, 

we  are  praying  for  the  salvation  of  the  world 

but  I  do  not  know  the  words  and  I  don't  know  how  to  pray 

so  I  enter  the  candled,  gilded  chapel,  shacked  at  the  back  of  the 
low-roofed  tomb,  and  a  somber  priest  in  a  black  conical  hat 
waves  me  in  among  the  censers  and  icons  to  wedge  my  fingers  in 
the  grooved  rock  and  press  my  lips  against  the  slab  where  they 
lay  his  battered  corpse. 


ANDREW  CRISLIP 


ELAINA 

When  we  first  heard  that  Elaina  was  working  as  a 
prostitute  in  a  crack  house,  no  one  was  really  surprised.  Elaina 
had  been  the  most  popular  girl  in  junior  high,  but  not  the  kind  of 
popular  that  got  elected  class  president.  Her  hair  always  looked 
slightly  greasy,  and  dark  roots  usually  ringed  her  head  like  a 
dingy  halo.  Sometimes,  she'd  wear  the  same  outfit  two  or  three 
days  in  a  row.  We  wondered  if  it  was  because  she  had  been  out 
all  night.  None  of  us  had  done  more  than  kiss  a  girl  then. 

We  were  never  sure  who  she  was  dating.  The  boys  all 
resembled  each  other:  husky  voices,  faded  flannel  shirts,  and 
stubble,  just  to  show  they  shaved.  In  our  dress  shirts  and 
corduroy  pants  (not  even  bought  from  the  young  men's  section 
yet),  we  never  dreamed  of  asking  her  for  a  date.  At  the  school 
dances,  Elaina  would  wear  something  black  or  bright  pink  and 
dance  with  everyone,  boys  and  girls.  Up  close,  she  had  circles 
under  her  eyes  and  smelled  like  nicotine  and  bubble  gum. 
Sometimes,  she'd  twirl  around  by  herself,  pirouetting  like  a 
third-rate  ballerina,  her  eyes  closed  and  lips  parted.  We  watched 
her  narrowly  miss  hitting  the  walls,  humming  a  tune  we  could 
never  place. 

I  thought  I  saw  Elaina  as  I  was  walking  to  a  job 
interview  last  month.  She  was  sitting  on  the  sidewalk,  smoking 
with  deep  breaths  and  talking  to  a  much  older  man.  I  stared  at 
her  for  a  moment  too  long,  but  she  didn't  recognize  me.  Why 
should  she?  She  never  knew  me.  After  the  interview,  I  went  to 
lunch  and  cried  without,  to  this  day,  knowing  why. 


AMY  NELSON 


Nathan  Borchelt 


Nevermind 


Collage 
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Melanie  Litchfield  Still  Life  #7  Charcoal 
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HER  KALEIDOSCOPE  MIND 

For  fifteen  years  she  tucked  me 

between  crisp,  cool  sheets 

told  me  fantastic  tales 

now  more  real  to  her  than  I  am. 

Like  the  time  she  turned  goldfish 

into  green  mermaids  and  swam  out  to  sea. 

At  fifty-five  her  mind  counted  backwards 

the  crudest  game  of  all. 

Now  she  skips  across  the  peach  and  cream  tiles 

of  my  kitchen  floor. 

Few  lines  cross  her  face. 

They  all  cross  mine. 

It  snowed  today. 

Out  the  window  prism  colors  wink 

from  our  field  of  snow. 

Winter  now  means  keeping  her  indoors 

to  protect  from  frostbite,  but  back  then 

she  made  ice-cream  of  snow. 

We  hang  our  hand-made  snowflakes 

from  strings  in  my  window. 
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She  asks  me,  "Can  we  make  ice-cream?" 

"Sure  we  can,"  I  tell  her  and  pat  her  hand 

this  hand  that  taught  me  to  walk, 

this  wrinkled,  Holstein  hand. 

I  reach  for  my  colored  plastic  bowls 

as  she  sings. 

She  finds  an  ink  pen 

its  gold-chrome  body  trimmed 

in  marbleized  porcelain. 

"Ooh,"  she  says,  "like  the  floor." 

Soon  it  will  be  bedtime 

I  will  tuck  her  between  crisp,  cool  sheets 

and  lock  her  door. 


DEBORAH  L.  CAREY 
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Jennifer  Dyson 


Figures  M2  Monotype 
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Jennifer  Dyson  Blue  Wood  Ash  Bowl  Stoneware 
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I  LOVED  MRS.  MORRISON,  MY  FOURTH  GRADE 
TEACHER 

Because  of  the  way  she  pronounced  every  "t,"  "g,"  and  "d" 
such  hard,  clucking  sounds  that  echoed. 
Because  her  white,  hom-rimmed  glasses  skied 
her  thin  nose  or  cliffhanged  from  her  chest 
by  a  pearl  and  gold-trimmed  chain. 

Because  she  smelled  of  lilacs, 

never  stale  liquor  on  Sunday  morning. 

Because  she  didn't  wake  at  lunch  and  leave  before  dinner. 

Because  she  never  curled  into  a  ball  without  speaking. 

Because  she  never  made  me  ask  the  gas  man 

not  to  turn  off  the  heat. 

Because  she  always  attended  parent/teacher  conferences. 

Because  she  stayed  by  my  side 

when  first  the  room  was  full 

so  full  we  moved  as  one  body 

then  spaces  formed,  like  gaps  between  teeth. 

Then  Moms  and  Dads  took  their  children  home. 

Long  minutes  passed  by,  three  o'clock 

became  five  o'clock  and  it  was  her  and  me 

while  the  janitor  mowed  carpets, 

ran  Lysol  fingers  over  hardwood  desks. 
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Then  she  talked  with  Mother  on  the  phone 

sat  beside  me  stroking  my  fingers, 

her  eyes  were  smudged  black. 

"She's  not  well,  dear,"  she  said. 

Her  voice  was  thick  and  heavy 

like  an  old  photograph. 

I  loved  Mrs.  Morrison,  my  fourth  grade  teacher 
because  her  tightly  carved  chestnut  curls 
twinkled  silver  when  the  noon  sun  spit  through  the  crack 
in  the  second  shade  on  the  left. 

I  loved  her  because  she  arrived  promptly  at  8:45  every  day, 
wrote  in  her  perfect  Palmer  Method  penmanship, 
and  marked  her  commas  with  a  thick,  black  dot 
followed  by  a  clear,  semi-circle  tail. 


DEBORAH  L.  CAREY 
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Allison  M.  Leeds  Edge  of  Tradition  Polaroid  Transfer 
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Nathan  Borchelt 


Glint 


Photograph 
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ISRAEL  POEM 

The  distance  between  me  and  Israel 

is  greater  than  the  half  a  globe 

of  physical  separation 

the  small  Star  of  David  at  your  throat 

a  reminder 

a  constant 

tiny  glint 

in  the  comer  of  my  mind. 

When  you  returned  from  your  most  recent  pilgrimage 
you  brought  me  a  bar  of  dead-sea  soap 
which  I  used  once. 
It  smelled 

of  seaweed 

slightly  salty 

carved  from  centuries  of  sediment 

it  left  on  my  skin 

a  thin  film, 

a  residue  of  guilt. 


ELEANOR  STANFORD 
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LE  19  JUILLET 

While  you  lived  in  Paris  designing  hats 
until  dawn,  I  shopped  in  Nashville  for 
spring  dresses,  only  to  mail  order  three  from 
Printemps.  At  night,  I  read  autobiographies. 
Only  yours  made  me  cry. 

Not  that  I  haven't  toured  Paris  before. 
I  was  once  flown  by  Pegasus  to  the  Arc  d' Triumph. 
Once  via  Concorde  drinking  champagne  and  wine 
and  once  viewed  the  Eiffel  Tower  upside  down. 

You  were  engaged  to  a  man  you  called  "Boy." 
And  I  to  a  boy,  already  a  man. 
No  chance  to  marry  before  they  both  died. 
You  made  more  hats  and  I  wrote  sad  love  songs. 
For  years  we  did  nothing  but  grieve. 

I  first  discovered  Paris,  a  ten  year-old 
who  turned  the  Banner 's  Travel  Section 
to  the  top  of  page  seven.  I  swore  on  that  day 
I  would  live  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

Finally,  when  I  read  that  we  shared 

the  same  birthday,  I  understood 

what  my  passion  for  the  French  was  about. 

And  why  Chanel  No.  5  was  my  favorite  perfume, 

why  Flandrin's  study  of  the  "Jeune  Homme" 
that  hangs  in  the  Louvre  haunts  me 
to  come  home. 


DAWN  HOPKINS 
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Jill  Hocking  Funk  Funk  Oil  on  Canvas 
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Allison  M.  Leeds  Two  Minutes  Pinhole  Gum  Arabic  Photo 
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ALICE  SPRINGS,  AUSTRALIA 

She  hadn't  thought  it  would  be  this  remote. 
She'd  thought  it  would  be  like  Dakota, 
Or  maybe  Kansas,  only  hot.  The  guidebooks  wrote 
Of  cave  paintings  in  Darwin,  sunsets  in  Caboolture*, 

And  so  she  sat  on  a  bus  for  two  days. 
Sleeping  cramped  and  unsteadily  as  bugs 
Flick  the  window  shield,  and  the  red  haze 
Of  outback  dust  seeps  into  all  her  comers,  hugs 

Tight  to  her  new  bush  hat.  After  a  week 

In  Alice  Springs,  she  became  almost  used  to 

The  parched  days,  frigid  evenings,  the  constant  streak 

Of  backpackers.  Mornings,  she  treks  a  mile  through 

The  clump  of  motels  to  the  slight  river.  She 
Avoids  the  European  tourists,  who  try  to  take 
Photos  of  the  "natives,"  by  shopping  early. 
The  Aborigines  believe  that  each  photo  makes 

One's  soul  diminish.  Nights,  she  stands  on  the 
Highest  hill,  gazing  at  nothing  so  long  and  so 
Far  that  her  eyes  hurt.  Each  night,  she  dreams  she 
Sights  the  blackened  cone  of  a  tornado 

Coming  across  the  desert,  sweeping  along  strands 
Of  Aboriginal  souls,  swallowing  the  tacky 
Shops,  leaving  only  a  smooth  seam  of  sand, 
And  the  lifeless  air  shimmering  in  its  path. 


AMY  NELSON 
'pronounced  ka-bool-cha 
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THERAPY 

The  invitation  read  simply,  "Come  when  you  need  to." 

My  RSVP  was  immediate. 

When  the  day  finally  came,  I  entered  the  room, 

noticing  the  subtle  decorations: 

A  dark  leather  couch, 

a  mahogany  desk, 

an  oriental  rug  in  muted  greens  and  burgandies, 

and  you  in  your  best  tweed  coat. 

I  had  arrived  overdressed  and  unassured, 

my  package  dangling  loosely  in  my  left  hand. 

Certainly  not  the  most  attractive  gift  at  our  party. 

Urgently,  expectantly,  I  slid  it  in  your  direction 

across  the  ocean  of  wood  that  separated  us. 

After  opening  it,  you  looked  up  and  smiled  encouragingly  at  me. 

I  hated  you  for  that  instant. 

Gently,  you  had  pulled  my  life  out  of  the  box 

tied  with  the  string  of  my  sanity, 

but  insecurities  poked  out  awkwardly  on  the  sides, 

mistakes  and  their  guilt  lay  twisted  together, 

and  fears  were  balled  up  tightly 

in  the  middle  of  the  tangled  mess  I  had  given  you. 

I  looked  down  at  my  feet,  embarassed  and  ashamed. 

For  another  instant  I  hated  you 

and  wanted  to  take  it  all  back 

to  escape  from  you — 

but  you  had  too  much  of  me 

to  allow  me  to  walk  away  from  myself. 

I  was  held  ransom 

through  an  interrogation 

I  had  wiUingly  sought. 


JENNIFER  L.  SYCKS 
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Jenny  Evans 


Untitled 
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Jennifer  Dyson 


Figures  ^21 


Monotype 
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BELL  JAR  REVISITED 

The  cardinal  rammed 
his  perfectly  pointed  head 
again  and  again 
into  my  window  pane 
until,  dead,  he  fell 
feet  up 

his  tiny  talons  pointing 
North,  East,  and  West. 

Perhaps  space  intimidated  him, 
too  many  acres  to  travel, 
preferring  tight  walls, 
closely  guarded  neighbors. 

Perhaps  he  had  children, 
tired  of  their  dismal  demands 
worms,  worms,  more  worms 
with  no  thanks. 

Perhaps  his  spouse  flew 
when  he  wanted  to  perch 
chose  sunflower  seeds 
over  his  hard-won  catch. 
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Or  maybe  he  peered 

into  the  glass 

recognized 

his  own  reflection 

at  last. 

In  disappointment, 

blasted 

full-speed  ahead. 

I  found  this  cardinal 
in  the  bush 
beside  my  door. 
A  heart  attack 
I  thought  at  first. 
Now  I  know 
it  was  suicide. 


DEBORAH  L.  CAREY 
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Allison  M.  Leeds 


Homo  Series 


Computer-Generated 
Photo  Silkscreens 
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Allison  M.  Leeds 


Affidavit  Photoetching 
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THE  MOVIES 

The  summer  I  was  fourteen, 

I  wore  baggy  t- shirts 

And  saw  the  matinees  every  day 

At  the  old  Orpheum  downtown. 

"You  should  be  more  social,"  my  parents  said. 

I  started  saying  I  was  going  to  the  beach. 

Oiled  with  self-tanning  cream, 

I  crunched  popcorn  with  extra  butter 

And  propped  my  feet  on  the  red  velvet  chairs. 

Almost  no  one  came  to  the  black  and  white  matinees- 
Only  old  women  with  white  floppy  hats. 
Beaded  handbags  and  double  strands  of  pearls. 
Who  perfumed  the  theater  with  "Evening  in  Paris." 
The  teenagers  chose  the  action  films  at  night. 
Sometimes  I  saw  them  as  I  was  leaving, 
The  sound  of  their  conversation 
Like  the  rumbling  of  a  discontented  king. 

Closing  my  eyes, 

I  can  still  play  the  matinees  by  myself. 
Ingrid  Bergman,  Grace  Kelly,  James  Stewart 
Were  twenty  feet  tall,  smoking  long  cigarettes. 
They  fought  (she  didn't  trust  men  either). 
But  she  always  succombed  to  his  charm 
And  her  dark  dresss  wrinkled  on  the  floor. 

After  ninety  minutes  I  emerged  blinking 
And  tanned  (with  a  few  white  spots). 
My  hands  were  slick  with  butter, 
My  legs  cramping  around  the  knee. 
My  parents,  arriving  home  at  7:00 
Never  caught  on. 
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In  July,  the  Orpheum  closed: 

The  space  was  leased  to  a  pizza  parlor. 

I  began  to  stay  at  home. 

My  parents  made  me  enroll  in 

Ballet  lessons  to  fill  my  time. 

For  the  rest  of  the  summer, 

I  lived  in  a  bubble  of  pink  tulle. 

The  theaters  no  longer  show  old  movies. 

Not  even  as  matinees. 

The  Orpheum  was  renovated 

As  Showtime  Pizza, 

The  Athena  torn  down  last  year. 

The  Pallais  bulldozed  six  years  ago. 

The  lots  where  they  used  to  be 

Are  stark  and  glaring  as  a  car  accident. 

People  say  the  movies  are  outdated, 

That  television  is  today's  medium. 

I  believe  the  old  movie  houses  still  exist. 

I  have  seen  them. 

Their  lighted  billboards  gleam, 

And  their  carpeted  balconies  sway 

With  remembered  footsteps 

In  my  black  and  white  dreams. 


AMY  NELSON 
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Melanie  Litchfield 


Charcoal 
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Jill  Hocking 


Screwed  and  Screw  Stoneware 
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UNTITLED 

Alarm  goes  off. 

Rude  awakening  to  another  day. 

Convince  my  body  to  exercise, 

One  day  I'll  be  in  shape. 

Reward  myself  with  a  quick  shower. 

Inside  hot  coffee  pours  down  my  throat, 

Outside  hot  air  from  the  dryer  whirls  my  hair. 

Dress  and  primp  until 

Outside  the  mirror  shows  me,  calm,  collected,  and  ready. 

Inside  my  thoughts  still  fly  in  a  hundred  different  directions. 

A  desperate  attempt  to  organize  the  time  I  don't  really  have. 

Rush  on  to  class  and  listen  to  facts,  take  notes 
as  I  write  a  letter  to  my  widowed  grandmother. 
My  two  brains  whirling  together  and  apart 
on  two  separate  pieces  of  clean  paper. 
Time  is  only  efficient  two  things  at  a  time. 
I  wish  the  printers  would  print  faster, 
as  quickly  as  my  mind  shreds  each  thought. 
My  calendar  works  against  me  in  a  constant  race 
to  keep  everyone  happy,  everything  done. 

Evenings,  daylight  continues  with  the  desk  lamp  on. 
I  write  papers  only  a  professor  will  ever  read, 
and  read  facts  in  books  I  will  never  remember, 
and  feel  guilty  for  the  friends  I  don't  have  time  to  call, 
the  lover  I  spare  only  the  time  for  a  brief  kiss. 
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When  I  finally  run  down  each  night, 
I  return  to  the  comfort  zone  of  my  empty  bed. 
But  even  as  my  body  drifts  into  sweet  oblivion, 
my  mind  still  whirls  and  runs. 

I  know  that  one  day,  someday. 
My  time  will  become  more  meaningful. 
My  days  will  be  filled  with  accomplishment. 
My  life  will  become  a  satisfying  Whole; 
Instead  of  an  endless  series  of  lists  of  things 
to  check  off  one  at  a  time. 

But  I  don't  know  when  or  how 

this  mighty  revolution  will  occur. 

And  so  I  fall  asleep  each  night, 

my  dreams  filled  with  the  million 

Little  Things  I  still  have  left  to  do. 

And  the  other  half  of  my  mind  wonders... 

does  my  widowed  grandmother  have  these  same  dreams? 


CHRISTINE  L.  HARRISON 
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TIME  TO  DYE 

Clouds  surface  the  wake  of  the  white  sunlight. 

Wind  moves  across  a  chosen  path. 
Mothers  take  their  daughter's  hands. 

Little  boys  sit  in  each  limb  of  a  tree. 
Throwing  leaves  upon  the  clouds,  winds,  and  daughters. 

Sidewalks  are  scattered  with  thoughts  of  another  land. 

Seasons  change  with  autumn's  wrath. 
Wind  so  strong  the  sun  is  a  kite. 

Now  everyone  wishes  the  blind  to  see 
The  leaves  like  confetti  red-stained. 

Amber  bums  in  the  wooded  fire. 

Dull  jewels  fade  in  a  colder  stone. 
Water  sits  in  a  drinking  fountain  outside. 

The  daughters  climb  trees  to  be  with  the  boys. 
Kissing  them  on  their  dry  lips  until  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

With  the  long  October  I  will  always  abide. 

Empathy  with  leaves  makes  you  alone. 
Each  stained  leaf,  a  life  made  dire. 

Daughters  and  little  boys  are  thought  to  be 
Eternal,  never  to  fall,  like  the  red  and  yellow  leaves. 


FREDERICK  SPEERS 
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1995  Chandler  Prize  For  Poetry 

TRAVELOGUE 

My  best  friend  walks  in  Hong  Kong, 

a  stranger  to  her  birthplace 

I  imagine  crowds  moving  beneath  bright  signs 

emblazoned  with  bold,  black  Chinese  letters 

the  peaks  of  green  pagodas  touch  the  tails  of 

dragon  kites  that  breathe  colored  fire  in  the  smoggy  sky 

Thousands  of  miles  away  from  this  sturdy  brick  town, 

Mindy  collects  memories  like  postcards — 

a  rainstorm  that  smelled  like  steel  and  tiger  lillies, 

rows  of  shiny  bicycles  gleaming  unstolen  under  the  sun, 

the  soothing  click  of  windchimes  at  night  through 

an  open  window,  soft  jasmine  lullaby 

On  her  return,  the  stories  will  lay  spread  out  and  I  will 

clutch  them  in  my  hands  so  eagerly, 

the  scents  and  colors  dripping  down  my  palms 

Someday  this  greed  will  make  me  swallow  a  rainbow. 

MARNIE  COLTON 
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1995  Chandler  Prize  For  Fiction 

MINDING 

Pearl  Quinn  outlined  the  name  on  the  burnished  oak 
door  with  her  gloved  fingers  then  stepped  back  and  stared  at  the 
nameplate  to  make  sure  that  she  was  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Rolin 
Cashkeye,  MD.  Although  she  felt  a  certain  queasiness  when  she 
read  the  doctor's  specialty  printed  below  his  name  on  the  brass 
plate.  Pearl  was  relieved  that  she  was  at  the  right  door — psychia- 
trist or  not. 

Pearl  grappled  with  her  large  black  handbag  and  fished 
out  her  wristwatch  by  its  broken  lizard  band.  No,  she  wasn't 
late.  It  was  a  quarter  to  eleven,  she  had  fifteen  minutes.  She 
checked  the  sleeves  and  front  of  her  bright  blue  wool  coat  for 
dog  hairs  then  drew  the  generous  size  of  the  coat  about  her,  drew 
the  muscles  of  her  face  into  a  broad  smile,  then  twisted  the  door 
knob  hoping  that  the  receptionist  inside  would  not  mistake  her 
for  old  just  because  she  had  a  shock  of  silver  hair  above  her 
brow. 

The  door  opened  to  the  heavy  nose-twitching  scent  of 
stale  cigarettes.  Pearl  scanned  the  room  for  the  offending  ashtray 
but  saw  none.  It  was  a  small  waiting  room  with  four  maroon 
upholstered  modem  chairs,  a  shiny  black  end  table  with  a  black 
and  chrome  lamp,  and  a  simulated  wood  coffee  table  displaying 
a  large  white  book. 

Pearl  peered  behind  the  door  looking  for  more  of  the 
room — a  filing  cabinet  and  a  nurse —  or  at  least  a  receptionist. 
But  there  was  nothing — not  even  the  ashtrays. 

Thoughts  of  escaping  crossed  Pearl's  mind  until  she 
noticed  the  long  yellow  sheet  from  a  legal  tablet  taped  to  a  door 
on  the  other  side  of  the  waiting  room.  Hearing  muffled  voices 
from  beyond  the  door,  she  tip-toed  up  to  the  note  and  read: 

I  will  be  with  you  ON  THE  HOUR. 
Please  sit  down  and  RELAX. 
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Pearl  chuckled  to  herself.  It  reminded  her  of  the  sign  at 
the  veterinarian's:  SIT  STAY,  except  that  the  vet's  office 
smelled  better.  So  Pearl  chose  the  chair  farthest  from  the  lamp 
and  sat,  careful  that  the  back  of  her  coat  was  smooth  under  her 
bottom.  Doctor  Dove  didn't  permit  smoking  anywhere  at  the 
animal  clinic,  she  thought  as  she  placed  her  handbag  on  the  floor 
just  in  front  of  her  left  foot  so  that  she  wouldn't  forget  it,  he  said 
it  wasn't  fair  to  the  animals.  Pearl  clasped  her  leather-gloved 
hands  in  her  lap  and  studied  the  picture  on  the  gray  wall  before 
her. 

The  picture  was  framed  in  chrome.  It  looked  like  dots  of 
light  streaming  over  a  purple  bridge  into  a  purple  horizon.  Pearl 
wondered  if  that  was  what  it  was  supposed  to  be — a  bridge — or 
was  the  picture  a  trick?  She  studied  it  some  more  to  make  sure  it 
was  what  she  saw  in  case  Dr.  Rolin  Cashkeye  would  ask  her 
about  it.  She  wondered  if  there  was  a  window  behind  the 
picture.  Maybe  there  was  a  receptionist  after  all,  looking 
through  the  secret  window  studying  her  to  see  if  she  was  crazy. 

But  she  wasn't  crazy!  Pearl  felt  the  tears  pooling  in  her 
eyes.  She  removed  her  right  glove  and  dug  into  the  great  leath- 
ery folds  of  her  handbag,  fingers  itching  around  for  the  cool 
slippery  plastic  of  the  tissue  container.  Strange,  she  thought, 
how  the  tissues  would  crunch  up  on  the  bottom  and  there  would 
be  little  brown  specks  all  lined  up  inside  the  blue  and  white 
tissue  packet.  The  specks  usually  stuck  to  the  glossy  part  of  the 
photos,  too.  In  her  search.  Pearl  felt  the  familiar  roughened 
edges  of  the  old  photograph.  She  knew  it  by  heart — had  been 
studying  it  ever  since  she  found  it  wedged  behind  the  chest  of 
drawers  after  Mama  died  and  that  had  been  a  year  ago.  No  need 
to  pull  the  picture  out.  But  Pearl's  fingers  grasped  the  photo- 
graph and  pulled  it  out  through  the  maze  of  junk.  Pearl  stared  at 
the  faces.  First,  her  own.  Eight  years  old  sitting  on  the  porch 
smiling  at  the  camera.  It  was  taken  about  the  time  Papa  left. 
The  young  man  next  to  her — that  was  Ernest,  her  brother — only 
picture  she  had  of  him.  He  was  about  twelve  then.  Sold  news- 
papers and  magazines.  He  sure  worked  hard.  Even  now  she 
could  remember  hearing  him  stir  before  dawn  and  at  night  long 
after  she  had  been  tucked  in  she  could  hear  the  floor  creak  as  he 
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tip-toed  into  her  room.  He  would  tell  her  about  all  the  maga- 
zines he  sold  that  day  and  about  the  prizes  he  could  win  for 
selling  the  most.  Ernest  sold  so  many  that  he  got  to  pick  his 
prize  out  of  a  whole  assortment  of  wonderfiil  things.  There  were 
catcher's  mitts,  baseball  bats  and  balls,  jackets — but  he  brought 
home  the  Peter  Rabbit  lamp — for  her. 

How  she  loved  that  lamp!  Porcelain  rabbit  in  a  dark 
blue  coat.  Fifty  years  ago.  But  she  could  still  see  the  way  the 
light  shone  down  on  Peter's  blue  coat.  It  was  only  paint,  but  in 
the  cold  of  the  night  when  the  moon  would  hit  it  just  right,  his 
little  blue  coat  looked  like  thick  rich  velvet.  Never  had  anything 
so  nice.  Then  one  morning  it  was  gone.  No  telling  what  hap- 
pened. Ernest  dead  now.  Pearl  shoved  the  photograph  back  into 
the  jumble  of  her  handbag  and  pulled  out  a  tissue,  shook  off  the 
crumbs  and  dabbed  the  comers  of  her  eyes.  I'm  not  crazy,  she 
said  to  herself.  I'm  depressed.  I  know  what  I  need.  At  least  I'm 
doing  something  about  it. 

Pearl  glanced  again  at  the  picture  on  the  wall  and 
determined  not  to  be  shaken  further  by  the  decor,  reached  over 
and  picked  up  the  large  fancy  white  book  that  was  resting 
diagonally  across  the  coffee  table  and  balanced  it  on  her  lap.  At 
least  there  was  something  to  take  her  mind  off  of  the  waiting 
room. 

Motherhood  was  its  title.  Pearl  smiled.  There  would  be 
shots  of  mothers  bouncing  balls  to  red-haired  freckle-faced  little 
boys.  Or  there  would  be  a  cozy  scene  of  a  mother  and  daughter 
sitting  on  a  couch,  snuggled  close  to  each  other  looking  at  a 
picture  book  together,  smiling.  Pearl  lifted  back  the  heavy 
cover.  A  gigantic  belly  with  protruding  navel  dwarfed  the  first 
page  of  the  huge  book.  Pearl  grasped  the  center  of  the  book  and 
pulled  it  open.  Surely  there  she  would  fmd  the  cozy  scenes. 
Instead,  pictures  of  engorged  breasts  and  infants  sucking  for 
their  lives  littered  page  after  page.  Pearl  gently  closed  the  book 
and  placed  it  carefully  on  the  table  exactly  as  she  had  remem- 
bered seeing  it  so  that  the  doctor  wouldn't  notice  it  had  been 
moved.  He  might  ask  her  about  it  and  she  would  be  embar- 
rassed. She  could  never  talk  about  such  things.  Mama  would 
beat  her  for  sure.  Ha!  But  Mama  is  long  dead.  Funny  Mama 
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got  so  upset  about  those  cherries.  For  an  instant  Pearl  thought  to 
look  about  the  room  for  someone  to  hear  her  story  then  remem- 
bered where  she  was,  remembered  the  glove  she  had  removed, 
and  set  about  pulling  the  soft  leather  over  her  bare  hand. 

Couldn't  have  been  more  than  five,  she  thought.  That 
Ernest!  Told  me  to  show  Mama  the  double  cherry.  "Mama! 
Look  what  I  found!"  Ha!  I  can  still  see  Mama  there  in  her 
kitchen  on  her  knees  polishing  the  leg  of  that  table. 

"So  tell  me  Pearl.  Exactly  what  do  you  think  you  have 
found?" 

"It's  somebody's  heiney!"  Pearl  shook  in  her  reverie. 
Had  to  stay  in  all  day  because  of  that — got  spanked,  too.  Darned 
Ernest.  It  was  his  idea  but  he  got  to  stay  outside  and  play.  Kept 
sneaking  up  to  my  window  and  dangling  cherries  at  me  all  day. 
It's  funny  the  kind  of  things  one  remembers. 

Pearl  reached  over  and  touched  the  comer  of  the  great 
white  book  just  a  tad  to  make  sure  it  was  placed  perfectly.  No, 
can't  have  that  doctor  asking  about  it.  Besides,  it  was  none  of 
his  business — just  because  he's  a  psychiatrist.  She  wasn't  crazy, 
she  was  depressed  and  he  could  write  a  prescription  for  her 
problem.  There  were  new  drugs.  She  knew  what  she  needed. 

Cries  were  coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  door  now. 
Pearl  strained  to  hear,  trying  to  make  sense  out  of  the  noises. 
She  could  hear  a  deep  voice,  muffled  amid  the  sobbing,  rather 
like  the  hum  of  her  old  refrigerator.  Must  be  the  doctor's  voice. 
The  doctor  soothing  his  patient.  Thank  goodness  I'm  not  that 
bad  off,  she  thought,  pulling  her  coat  straighter  underneath  her 
and  draping  the  bright  blue  cloth  further  down  over  her  legs. 
The  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  must  have  real  prob- 
lems. 

She,  Mrs.  Pearl  Quinn,  didn't  have  problems.  Fifty-five 
years  old  and  much  to  be  thankful  for.  After  all,  she  had  traveled 
and  had  never  had  to  work  after  she  married  Lawrence.  Then 
there  was  decorating  the  house  and  then  all  the  time  in  the  world 
to  do  as  she  pleased.  By  the  sobs  in  the  other  room  Pearl  could 
imagine  the  woman  had  been  raped  or  abused  in  some  hideous 
disgusting  manner.  I'm  lucky  just  for  that,  she  thought. 

Sitting  there  in  that  waiting  room.  Pearl  felt  like  an 
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impostor.  She  could  see  it  now.  She  would  walk  into  Dr.  Rolin 
Cashkeye's  office  and  she  would  tell  him  how  sad  she  was  and 
he  would  ask  her  if  she  was  homeless  or  beaten.  No,  no  I  am 
neither,  she  would  have  to  answer.  And  he  would  roll  his  eyes 
back  and  shake  his  head,  stop  still  as  if  remembering  something, 
then  lean  forward  and  say,  "My  dear.  Not  widowed,  are  you? 
No?  Well,  then,  you  are  just  being  selfish.  Think  of  the  home- 
less and  the  husbandless."  And  the  doctor  would  smile  and  say, 
"You  have  money  to  spend  complaining  to  me."  And  her  sorrow 
would  be  just  a  notion,  a  selfish  notion.  After  all.  Pearl  thought, 
what  right  do  I  have  to  vent  my  own  sorrows  on  a  doctor,  this 
doctor,  after  he  had  just  heard  a  truly  painful  story  from  that 
miserable  woman? 

Pearl  thought  of  the  doctor's  soothing  voice  when  she 
had  spoken  to  him  on  the  telephone.  No,  he  had  been  concerned. 
She  had  found  his  name  in  the  Yellow  Pages  and  left  a  message 
on  his  answering  machine.  He  called  her  right  back. 

"Pearl  Quinn?"  the  deep  voice  inquired. 

"Yes,"  her  voice  trembled.  Please  be  the  help  I  need,  she 
thought,  gripping  the  receiver  harder  to  control  her  shaking  hand. 

"This  is  Dr.  Cashkeye.  I  believe  you  called?" 

Pearl  could  feel  tiny  beads  of  sweat  popping  out  between 
the  hairs  on  her  head.  "Yes,  I  called."  She  paused,  then  remem- 
bered her  manners.  "Thank  you  for  returning  my  call,  Dr. 
Cashkeye." 

"For?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  wondered  if  I  could  make  an  appointment." 

"What  seems  to  be  the  problem?  Or  can't  you  talk  on 
the  phone?" 

"I'm  just  really  depressed.  I  can't  stand  it  anymore." 

"Are  you  suicidal?" 

"Oh  heavens  no!"  she  giggled.  "I'm  just  so  terribly 
depressed  I  can't  bear  another  day  of  it." 

"I  have  an  eleven  o'clock  on  Tuesday.  That's  four  days 
from  now.  Can  you  manage  until  then?"  The  low  caring  voice 
became  silent.  "If  not,  I  can  make  arrangements  to  see  you  right 
away,"  Dr.  Cashkeye  added. 

What  a  kind  and  caring  voice,  thought  Pearl.  There  was 
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someone  after  all.  There  were  no  children  in  her  life — almost, 
though.  Four  months  in  her  tummy.  Sad  it  couldn't  have  a  name 
ever.  But  that  was  decades  ago.  Mama  gone.  Papa  gone. 
Ernest  gone.  Peter  Rabbit  gone.  There  was  her  dog.  Flurry,  but 
he  never  bothered  to  greet  her  at  the  door  and  then  there  was 
sweet,  blind-to-her-misery  Lawrence,  her  husband  of  who  knows 
how  many  years.  She  quit  counting  after  he  gave  her  the  Bolivia 
watch  for  "twenty-five  years  of  service."  How  she  wanted  to 
push  him  away,  away...  Sometimes  she  could  without  seeming 
to  hurt  his  feelings.  And  then  there  were  times  she  couldn't 
make  excuses — that  was  most  Sunday  nights — and  when  there 
were  presents.  That's  when  she  would  let  him  close  and  she 
would  just  lie  still  wrapping  her  thoughts  in  the  dark,  velvety 
drapery  of  nightfall  until  he  was  finished.  Then  morning  would 
come  and  she  was  left  with  the  sorrow  she  couldn't  push  away 
then  either. 

There  were  times  lately  when  she  thought  of  putting  an 
end  to  it  all.  Of  course  she  would  never  tell  a  soul.  Everyone 
would  think  so  badly  of  her.  But  the  idea  brought  comfort  when 
there  was  no  comfort.  And  she  had  sweet  daydreams  under  her 
covers  of  the  peace  and  quiet,  an  end  to  the  pain  and  then  reality 
would  jerk  her  back.  Lawrence  would  be  so  sad.  He  would 
blame  himself.  She  couldn't  do  that  to  him.  And  then  who 
would  take  care  of  Flurry?  Not  Lawrence.  Eight  years  they  had 
that  dog  and  Lawrence  still  didn't  know  where  she  kept  the  dog 
food,  had  no  idea  about  the  heart  worm  tablets,  would  never 
think  to  change  his  water... 

Pearl  could  picture  the  suicide  note.  All  the  reasons  for 
her  decision  left  out  ample  space  in  the  note  for  dog-care  instruc- 
tions... 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  told  the  doctor  on  the  phone.  "I've 
suffered  this  long,"  she  said  forcing  a  careless  abandon  to  her 
voice,  "I  can  last  four  more  days."  And  she  laughed. 


The  voice  in  the  doctor's  office  was  loud  and  clear. 
Almost  official  sounding,  Pearl  thought. 

"Mrs.  Schupp.  Time  to  go.  We'll  continue  this  on 
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Thursday." 

She  must  be  bad  off  to  have  to  come  back  so  soon, 
thought  Pearl.  At  least  depression  was  all  that  was  bothering  her 
and  Pearl  thought  she  might  even  be  feeling  a  little  better  since 
she  had  been  sitting  there  in  the  waiting  room.  After  all,  she  was 
only  suffering  from  depression.  There  were  pills  for  her  prob- 
lem, she  had  read  it  in  a  book:  No  More  Depression.  Make  an 
appointment,  the  book  said,  there  are  pills  for  depression  now 
and  your  psychiatrist  will  prescribe  them  for  you. 

She  will  be  in  his  office  for  only  a  few  minutes,  explain 
the  depression,  pay  the  exorbitant  fee  she  had  read  that  those 
doctors  commanded,  and  that  would  be  it.  Good-bye,  Mrs. 
Quinn,  nice  to  have  met  you,  must  get  together  for  tea  once  you 
are  all  happy  again,  she  mused.  And  Dr.  Cashkeye — Rolin — 
would  take  her  hand  in  his  at  the  tea  table  after  the  sharing  of 
clotted  cream  and  scones  and  he  would  move  his  chair  closer  to 
hers,  and  his  hand  would  feel  great  and  warm  on  hers,  and  she 
would  reach  up  to  blow  the  fragile  crumbs  off  his  chestnut  beard, 
then  she  would  lick  the  thick  cream  from  the  comer  of  his 
mouth... 


"Mrs.  Quinn?  Pearl  Quinn?"  Pearl  jumped,  startled,  to 
find  herself  looking  up  at  a  young  clean-shaven  face.  "Go  into 
my  office  and  find  a  chair  you  like.  I  will  be  right  back,"  he 
said,  dangling  a  key  from  a  large  metal  ring. 

The  doctor's  inner  sanctum  was  rich  and  heavy  and 
huge.  There  were  dark  green  walls  and  dark  oak  built-in  shelves 
full  of  books.  The  room  was  so  large  that  there  was  space  for 
several  different  groupings  of  chairs  and  tables.  Centered  on  the 
long  wall  looking  onto  the  room  was  the  doctor's  desk  piled  high 
with  official-looking  papers  and  yellow  legal  tablets.  A  piece  of 
sculpture — a  mass  of  crumpled  up  base  metal — balanced  precari- 
ously on  the  edge  of  his  desk.  On  the  far  comer  of  the  desk  near 
an  armchair  was  a  large  ashtray  heaped  over  the  sides  with  gray 
ashes  and  what  could  be  easily  hundreds  of  cigarette  butts.  Pearl 
thought  the  crystal  desk  lighter  standing  next  to  the  ashtray 
should  be  blushing  pink  from  shame  for  lighting  so  many  foul- 
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smelling  cigarettes. 

All  the  chairs  were  upholstered  in  ox-blood  leather  and 
diamond  tufted  on  the  diagonal.  Unlike  the  chairs  in  the  waiting 
room,  these  were  fme  Chippendale  reproductions  with  their 
substantial  backs  and  sheltering  wings. 

Pearl  surveyed  the  room  pulling  her  bright  blue  coat 
around  her  bony  frame  while  her  big  black  handbag  hung  from 
her  left  wrist.  Dr.  Cashkeye  told  me  to  choose  a  chair,  she 
thought.  Carefully  she  examined  each  one.  He  must  be  testing 
me,  she  mused.  She  had  read  a  book  about  that,  she  couldn't 
remember  the  title,  but  it  had  something  to  do  with  power.  She 
stared  at  the  chairs  at  his  desk  and  remembered  that  she  could 
seize  power  by  sitting  next  to  him.  No,  she  didn't  want  that  and 
it  would  cause  him  to  wonder  and  she  would  have  to  explain. 

Pearl  teetered  on  tip-toe  not  quite  deciding  which  way  to 
go  when  she  spotted  a  chair  in  the  comer  facing  out  from  the 
window.  Hearing  the  outer  door  click  shut  she  half  ran  across 
the  room  to  take  her  place  before  the  doctor  came  in.  It  wouldn't 
do,  she  thought,  to  be  caught  so  indecisive. 

"Found  a  chair,"  he  said,  entering  the  room  and  loosen- 
ing his  lavender  tie. 

Looks  like  a  cocky  boy  with  that  sandy  hair  and  light 
gray  suit,  thought  Pearl.  She  didn't  like  his  white  shirt  with  its 
purple  stripes.  He  had  no  business  being  trendy  when  she  had 
been  suffering.  What  about  that  woman  who  had  been  in  this 
very  room  with  him?  How  could  he  have  looked  so  perky  in  the 
midst  of  her  tragic  life! 

"Mrs.  Quinn,  may  I  call  you  Pearl?"  He  smiled.  Pearl 
nodded,  wondering  why  she  even  got  married  when  people  were 
so  quick  to  use  first  names. 

"Hmmm,"  he  said  sitting  in  a  chair  against  the  wall  and 
fiddling  with  a  pack  of  Kool  Filter  Kings,  pinching  the  tip  of  one 
poking  out  further  than  the  rest  and  raising  it  to  his  lips.  "Ah,  do 
you  mind  if  I  smoke?" 

Pearl  flipped  back  the  silver  hair  that  was  hanging  over 
her  brow  and  stared  straight  into  his  brown  eyes.  "Yes,"  she  said 
loud  and  clear. 

"Pardon  me?"  he  said  as  he  reached  toward  his  desk  for 
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the  lighter. 

"Yes.  I  do  mind." 

"Well  good!"  he  said  in  a  cheery  voice  and  grabbed  a 
yellow  legal  pad  from  his  desk  instead. 

Pearl  sat  there  in  her  armchair  gripping  her  handbag, 
watching  him  stuff  his  Kools  back  into  his  shirt  pocket.  She 
longed  for  the  man  she  had  imagined  him  to  be.  A  man  who 
would  fit  that  low  caring  voice.  He  reminded  her  of  some- 
thing— that  quick  face,  the  voice. 

Dr.  Cashkeye  stared  back  at  her.  "I  could  hang  your  coat 
up,  you  know." 

Pearl  remembered  it  now — but  before  she  could  grasp 
the  meaning  it  was  gone.  But  another  thought  brought  her 
pleasure — he  looked  like  a  forty-five  record  playing  at  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  speed.  She  managed  to  suppress  a  grin. 
"No,  this  is  fine,"  she  said,  hugging  the  coat  closer  around  her. 
She  could  feel  the  irregular  folds  of  the  coat  beneath  her.  She 
wished  she  had  not  taken  so  much  time  choosing  her  chair.  She 
didn't  have  time  to  straighten  the  back  of  her  coat  before  she  sat. 
Now  she  was  doomed  to  spend  the  next  hour  on  bumpy  fabric. 

"As  you  wish,"  he  said  not  blinking,  "but  you  must  find 
it  warm." 

"It  is  cool  by  this  window." 

"Then  perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  move,"  he  offered, 
moving  his  hand  to  display  all  of  the  possibilities. 

"This  is  fme,"  she  said,  trying  hard  to  ignore  the 
bunched  up  coat. 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Dr.  Cashkeye. 

"About  what?"  Being  cold,  unwilling  to  give  up  her 
coat,  her  sorrows? 

"Why  you  are  here,"  he  said,  leaning  back  in  his  leather 
chair.  Was  it  fair  he  was  free  to  move  while  her  chair  was  rigid? 
She  would  get  right  to  the  point  and  get  out  of  there.  After  all, 
she  knew  what  she  needed. 

"I  am  depressed,"  she  said  sitting  rigid  in  the  chair,  her 
knees  pressed  tight  together. 

"Can  you  describe  how  you  feel?" 

"I  am  sad.  I  don't  feel  like  doing  anything,  I  don't  want 
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to  do  anything." 

"How  long  have  you  felt  this  way?" 

"It's  hard  to  tell  how  long,  but  its  become  unbearable  in 
the  last  month  or  so." 

"Are  you  sleeping?" 

"Ha!  It  seems  like  I  sleep  all  the  time,"  she  said,  then 
laughed.  "If  I  at  least  had  insomnia  I  could  get  something  done 
around  the  house." 

Pearl  noticed  that  the  doctor  didn't  laugh. 

"Any  change  in  eating  habits?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  thought  about  that  but  I'm  so 
sad  I  can't  even  write  my  novel." 

"Writing  a  novel?"  Dr.  Cashkeye  straightened  up  in  his 
chair.  Pearl  watched  his  hand  go  straight  to  his  sloppy  collar  to 
adjust  his  tie.  "Are  you  a  writer?" 

"Well,  no,"  she  said  cocking  her  head  to  one  side,  "but  I 
want  to  be." 

"Oh?  How  long  have  you  wanted  that?" 

"All  my  life  and  I'm  fifty-five  now." 

"Why  not  tell  me  about  yourself  so  I  can  get  to  know 
who  Pearl  Quinn  is." 

"Well,  I'm  married  to  a  wonderful  man  and  have  a 
beautiful  sable  and  white  collie  named  Flurry.  He's  extremely 
dominant.  He  had  a  brother  and  a  sister  who  were  very  affec- 
tionate and  I  asked  the  breeder  if  I  could  buy  one  of  them  instead 
and  she  said  no,  one  was  spoken  for  and  the  other  she  felt  had 
potential  to  show."  Pearl  flipped  back  her  silver  shock  of  hair. 
"I  was  desperate  to  have  a  puppy." 

"Desperate?" 

"Well,  desperate  that  I  had  plans  to  train  him  for  obedi- 
ence competition  and  Flurry  was  the  only  one  the  breeder  had  at 
the  time.  I  had  everything  planned.  His  bed,  the  puppy  food.  I 
had  my  heart  set  on  bringing  him  home  that  day.  Flurry  didn't 
like  me  from  the  start." 

"Why  do  you  say  he  didn't  like  you?"  asked  the  doctor, 
twirling  the  end  of  his  pen  around  his  ear. 

"He  wouldn't  let  me  cuddle  him.  He  got  better  as  he 
grew  or  maybe  I  didn't  expect  any  affection  from  him  anymore. 
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I  spent  years  training  him.  We  went  to  obedience  training  classes 
for  three  years.  He  was  even  obeying  hand  signals  when  we 
were  alone,  but  if  anyone  else  was  around  he  wouldn't  respond 
to  my  voice.  He  wouldn't  even  look  at  me.  All  he  wanted  in  the 
whole  world  was  the  affection  of  strangers." 

"So  why  do  you  keep  him?" 

"He's  my  baby!" 

"Your  baby?"  Dr.  Cashkeye  sat  motionless. 

"I've  had  him  since  he  was  a  puppy.  I  am  the  only  one 
in  his  life.  I  take  care  of  him.  He  depends  on  me  even  if  he 
doesn't  love  me." 

"How  long  have  you  been  married?" 

"Twenty-five  years  or  so." 

"Do  you  have  children?" 

"NO,  but  I  have  traveled  a  lot.  Been  just  about  every- 
where. Do  you  know  I  went  to  Paris  when  I  was  in  my  twenties? 
I  went  as  a  mother's  helper.  That  was  in  the  fifties  before  it 
became  such  an  American  thing  to  do.  I  had  a  marvelous  time 
but  I  didn't  know  how  mean  the  French  were  until  I  had  learned 
the  nuances  of  the  language.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  in 
Paris  when  I  actually  thought  I  was  going  crazy.  Wow!"  she 
said,  flipping  her  hair  back  again  and  letting  her  handbag  slip  off 
her  lap.  "I  got  on  a  plane  for  London,"  Pearl  said  ignoring  the 
handbag,  "and  do  you  know  I  hadn't  been  on  English  soil  two 
hours  before  I  realized  it  was  the  French  who  were  crazy,  not 
me!"  She  threw  her  head  back  and  laughed,  letting  her  coat  slip 
open. 

"How  is  your  relationship  with  your  husband?" 

"Pardon  me?"  she  said  leaning  forward  and  gathering 
herself  together. 

"Tell  me  about  your  relationship  with  your  husband." 

Pearl  stared  at  his  ringless  hands  then  into  his  eyes.  Dr. 
Cashkeye  was  staring  at  her,  unblinking.  "Just  fine.  He  is  my 
best  friend.  We  go  to  concerts.  We  laugh." 

"How  is  your  life  with  him  sexually?" 

Pearl  held  back  the  hard  swallow  she  felt  would  relieve 
her.  There  was  no  reason  to  discuss  such  a  personal  thing  with  a 
stranger  who  was  far  younger  than  she  and  not  even  married. 
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How  did  she  know  he  wasn't  some  pervert,  some  voyeur  asking 
questions  for  his  own  gratification?* 

"Just  fine,"  she  said  answering  quickly  and  Ughtly, 
forcing  herself  to  stare  straight  back  at  him  to  hold  his  gaze. 
Then  slowly,  calmly,  she  looked  toward  Dr.  Cashkeye's  desk  and 
fixed  her  gaze  on  the  base-metal  sculpture  and  wondered  how  he 
got  it.  Perhaps  from  a  mail  order  catalogue,  she  thought.  Things 
look  so  much  better  in  photography.  The  camera  can  take  the 
right  angle.  Pearl  cocked  her  head  and  leaned  over  slightly.  No. 
No  change,  the  same  base  metal,  no  form,  no  shape.  Besides,  he 
was  a  rich  doctor.  Must  be  expensive.  Thoughtful  doctor  after 
all  to  share  such  an  object  d'art  with  his  patients — patient — her. 
Must  be  from  an  art  gallery  or  perhaps  it  was  a  gift. 

Pearl  pictured  the  box  it  must  have  come  in.  A  large 
gold  and  red  box  like  she'd  seen  from  Neiman  Marcus.  She 
could  imagine  its  weight — heavy  like  a  lead  crystal  vase.  She 
got  a  box  like  that  once  from  Lawrence,  except  it  was  an  ordi- 
nary brown  box  but  it  was  wrapped  in  gold  foil.  And  that  was 
what  she  thought  it  would  be — a  vase — a  crystal  vase — a  prom- 
ise of  dozens  of  flowers  to  come. 

Pearl  had  imagined  that,  cradling  that  gift  box  in  her 
arms  on  her  first  married  birthday.  Oh  Lawrence,  she  thought, 
our  marriage  is  just  as  I  imagined  it  to  be — an  elegant  lead 
crystal  vase!  She  could  see  it:  Fridays  he  would  come  home  to 
her  with  an  armload  of  flowers.  "I'll  get  that  beautiful  crystal 
vase  you  gave  me  for  my  first  married  birthday."  Such  ex- 
pense— how  worthy !  And  each  Friday  she  would  be  adorned 
with  roses  and  baby's  breath  or  peonies,  tulips,  narcissus, 
brcuiches  of  lilacs  and  heavy  sensuous  wisteria.  And  she  would 
trot  off  to  the  kitchen,  her  lounge- wear  floating  out  behind  her 
and  they  would  spend  their  weekends  basking  in  the  scent  of  her 
bouquet...  but  it  wasn't  a  vase.  It  was  a  Hamilton  Beach  blender. 
She  still  had  it. 

"You  know,"  said  Pearl  looking  at  Dr.  Cashkeye,  "I  have 
never  been  to  a — a  psychiatrist  before."  She  bent  over  to  pick  up 
the  fallen  purse,  thought  better  about  returning  it  to  her  lap  and 
set  it  upright  on  the  floor  instead.  She  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 
"Now  I'll  be  able  to  write  a  book  about  it  since  I  have  seen  your 
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office  and  waited  in  your  waiting  room.  You  know,  I  was  sitting 
out  there  staring  at  that  picture  wondering  if  you  were  going  to 
quiz  me  on  it." 

"Why  is  that?" 

"Well  you  know,  it  is  sort  of  screwy — those  dots,  the 
purple — then  there  was  that  boo...  You  know,  I  came  here  about 
my  depression  and  I  don't  feel  we  have  discussed  it.  I  have  this 
terrible  sorrow..."  It  was  hard  to  describe  it  now  because  she  was 
thinking  of  other  things.  "The  sorrow  is  so  deep  I  feel  it  is 
piercing  my  heart."  And  Pearl  meandered  on,  trying  to  describe 
the  pain,  cheering  herself  up  with  complaints  about  her  dog, 
proving  her  sanity  with  stories  about  the  crazy  Spanish  widow 
she  had  lived  with  in  Barcelona  when  she  was  twenty-three  and 
how  she  had  given  up  on  the  French  entirely.  All  the  while  Dr. 
Cashkeye  sat  in  his  leather  chair,  occasionally  removing  the  end 
of  his  pen  from  the  inside  of  his  ear  to  jot  something  down  on  the 
yellow  tablet,  mindlessly  reaching  for  the  pack  of  Kools  sticking 
out  of  his  pocket,  patting  them,  then  fidgeting  with  his  ear 
instead. 

Pearl  was  just  getting  into  her  favorite  authors  when  the 
doctor  broke  in.  "I  would  like  for  us  to  talk  about  that  in  our 
next  session.  Fifty  minutes  are  over  and  I  would  like  to  cover 
the  fee  schedule  with  you  so  that  you  will  understand  what  to 
expect." 

"But  my  pain..." 

"I  understand  that.  I  think  we  can  work  through  your 
problem  in  about  four  or  six  sessions.  My  fee  is  one  hundred 
dollars  a  session,  payable  after  the  service  is  rendered." 

"But  I  know  what  I  need..." 

"If  you  could  tell  me  what  would  be  a  good  time  for  you, 
we  could  set  up  a  standard  hour.  If  this  time  was  convenient  for 
you  we  could  agree  to  meet  this  time  next  Tuesday." 

"Next  Tuesday?"  How  could  she  bear  the  pain  for 
another  week  when  the  pills...  "but  the  pain." 

"Well,  there  is  a  slot  open  this  Thursday  if  you  prefer." 

The  world  was  crashing  in  around  Pearl.  She  could  feel 
the  blackness  of  the  depression  descend  upon  her  and  it  was 
orbiting  around  her,  black  veils  of  sorrow. 
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She  swallowed  hard  to  still  the  sobs.  She  wouldn't  give 
that  horrid  man  the  satisfaction.  Dirty  filthy  pervert  prying  into 
her  sex  life.  He  wasn't  even  married — probably  spends  his  days 
sitting  in  that  chair  screwing  his  ear  with  that  pen  and  asking 
sensitive,  intimate  questions  of  strangers. 

"Look,  I  KNOW  there  are  pills  that  help  depression.  I 
just  need  the  pills." 

"I  don't  know  you  well  enough  to  prescribe  medication. 
Maybe  in  a  few  more  sessions  I'll  know  more  about  you." 

"Look,  I  know  what  is  wrong.  I  am  DEPRESSED.  I 
have  many  of  the  symptoms.  I  am  losing  weight.  I  have  this 
unbearable  sorrow.  I  don't  want  to  get  up  in  the  morning.  I 
don't  accomplish  anything." 

"That  is  what  you  tell  me  but  I  haven't  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  diagnosis." 

"Well  I  can  do  that,  for  God's  sake!  I  have  read  books.  I 
am  neurotic." 

"From  what  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  you  probably 
are.  Anti-depression  medication  rarely  works  in  cases  of  neuro- 
sis." 

"There  is  a  chance  it  will." 

"Yes,  perhaps,  but  it  would  be  irresponsible  of  me  to 
prescribe  medication  for  a  patient  I  barely  know." 

"I  sat  here  for  fifty  minutes  and  poured  my  guts  out!" 

"You  told  me  stories." 

"Well  what  did  you  expect?  I  told  you  at  the  start  that  I 
was  a  writer.  That  is  what  writers  do.  They  tell  stories!" 

"But  I  don't  know  you." 

"Then  why  did  you  let  me  rattle  on  for  fifty  minutes  like 
that?"  she  asked  plunging  her  hand  into  her  purse  and  grabbing 
her  checkbook.  Pearl  scrawled  out  the  amount  of  one-hundred 
dollars  in  large  wild  letters  across  the  check. 

"I  have  another  patient  waiting  for  me  now.  You  can 
meet  with  me  tomorrow  if  you  want."  Dr.  Cashkeye  was  hover- 
ing over  her  now,  his  brown  eyes  open  wide  and  staring  at  the 
check. 

"With  you?  Not  likely,"  she  said  bolting  from  her  chair 
and  flinging  the  check  at  him.  For  an  instant  they  both  froze  in 
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place  watching  the  check  flip  up  into  the  air  and  float,  first  left 
then  right,  making  its  way  indecisively  to  the  floor.  Pearl  swung 
around  toward  the  door,  her  bright  blue  coat  making  an  arc 
around  her  like  a  mechanical  top  spreading  its  arms  and  then  it 
snagged  the  metal  sculpture  and  pulled  it  crashing  to  the  floor. 

Pearl  spun  toward  the  sound  and  saw  the  doctor's 
precious  sculpture  mangled  on  the  carpet. 

"Oh!  My  God!  What  have  I  done?"  she  gasped,  staring 
at  the  sculpture.  "I  am  so  sorry,"  she  wailed. 

"Whatever  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Quinn?"  he  said,  laying 
hold  of  the  check  and  stuffing  it  into  his  suit  pocket. 

"But  your  sculpture,  your  dear  sculpture  knocked  to  the 
floor..." 

"That's  not  a  sculpture,"  he  said  chuckling  as  he  moved 
to  retrieve  it  from  the  floor.  "That's  just  one  of  those  tin  boxes 
we  use  for  lab  samples.  I  found  it  like  this  out  in  the  parking  lot 
this  morning.  Some  idiot  must  have  bunged  it  up  with  a  car.  A 
truck  more  than  likely,  by  the  looks  of  it,"  he  said  turning  it 
around  in  his  hands.  Pearl  stretched  out  her  gloved  hand  to 
touch  it. 

She  could  see  it  now.  It  was  a  crumpled  lab  box.  Pearl 
peered  around  a  piece  of  the  bent  metal.  She  could  see  part  of 
the  red  cross.  It  was  all  clear  now.  Why  hadn't  she  seen  it 
before?  It  was  like  everything  in  her  life — once  something,  now 
base  and  ugly  and  twisted. 

Twisted  and  ugly  and  base  and  ruined.  Ruined!  Pearl 
could  feel  the  muscles  of  her  neck  contracting,  choking,  tears 
rising  in  hot  globules  in  the  comers  of  her  eyes. 

There  was  no  sculpture,  no  crystal  vase,  no  sweet 
daughter  wrapped  in  her  mother's  arms,  no  good  dog,  or  manly 
doctor,  no  life,  no  hope,  no  pills.  Only  depression  and  disap- 
pointment forever.  All  gone.  Crashing  down  like  Peter  Rabbit 
the  night  Mama  caught — 

"NO  OH  O!"  groaned  Pearl,  clutching  her  ribs.  And 
then  she  slumped  down,  a  sobbing  heap  on  the  carpet,  a  bright 
blue,  sobbing,  bouncing-ball-like  heap. 

JUDITH  SUE 
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TPiAT  WHICH  WAS  INSIDE 

For  as  long  as  she  can  remember,  it  had  always  been  a 
mystery  in  the  tenement  building.  Not  the  kind  of  mystery  that 
consumed  folks  into  action;  more  the  kind  of  thing  that  everyone 
wondered  about,  something  they  could  easily  discuss  when  there 
was  nothing  else  to  speak  of. 

Donna  was  five,  she  supposes,  the  first  time  she  remem- 
bers actually  noticing  old  man  Parvil,  and  even  then  his  mere 
presence  struck  her  as  odd — but  at  that  age  everything  seemed  to 
have  a  beautiful,  magically  strange  tone.  His  short,  frail  frame 
ambled  through  the  shadowed  halls,  arms  outstretched  in  front  of 
him  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  spontaneously  falling  down  at  any 
moment.  He  always  wore  the  same  muted  suit  dated  from 
sometime  in  the  fifties  with  pants  cropped  up  high  enough  to 
reveal  his  thin  black  socks.  The  tip  of  his  mud-brown  tie  stuck 
out  from  under  his  perpetually-buttoned  jacket  like  some  lazy, 
misplaced  tongue.  There  was  a  quiet,  gentle  way  about  him.  His 
wrinkled,  wise  face  was  framed  by  a  mop  of  hair  and  a  long, 
stringy  beard,  both  the  rich  color  of  dirty  snow. 

And,  of  course,  he  had  his  little  brown  paper  bag. 

It  was  the  same  size  bag  that  Donna  had  carried  her 
lunch  to  school  in,  but  Donna  was  certain  that  old  man  Parvil 
was  not  carrying  his  lunch  around  with  him  every  day.  He  was 
never  without  it.  With  time  it  had  become  wrinkled  and  worn, 
stained  and  torn  with  age  and  random  accident,  but  he  never 
replaced  it  with  a  new  one.  Always  the  same  bag,  rolled  up  and 
carried  in  one  slightly-shaking  hand. 

Rumors  persisted,  as  rumors  tend  to  do,  as  to  what 
exactly  was  in  old  man  Parvil's  mysterious  paper  bag.  Some 
said  it  held  the  ancient  pictures  of  his  children  that  had  died  in 
some  forgotten  tragedy,  others  said  it  was  just  candy  or  nail 
clippings.  The  theory  that  the  severed  pinky  fingers  of  his 
murder  victims  were  inside  the  bag  was  popular  among  the 
children  in  the  apartment  building;  his  name  always  spoken  by 
those  imaginitive  groups  in  the  hushed  tones  reserved  for  the 
ghost-ridden  and  the  mysteriously  evil.  But  whether  it  was  spare 
teeth  or  dead  crickets  inside,  no  one  could  say  for  sure. 
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At  first  Donna  had  been  instinctively  frightened  by  the 
strange  old  man,  the  voices  of  her  parents  echoing  in  her  head 
warning  her  not  to  talk  to  strangers,  as  if  the  role  of  that  evil 
lurker  was  molded  in  old  man  Parvil's  visage. 

On  one  characteristically  hot  summer  afternoon,  as  the 
local  children  loitered  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  building,  Billy 
McGuire  actually  had  the  nerve  to  confront  the  old  man. 

"Hey,  mister.  What  you  got  in  that  bag  of  yours, 
anyways?"  he  said,  his  confidence  inspired  by  the  magic  of 
summer  freedom  and  reinforced  by  Donna  and  the  rest  of  the 
modest  audience  of  friends. 

Old  man  Parvil,  who  was  returning  from  some  unknown 
errand,  turned  in  response  to  face  them  all,  a  disquiet  falling  over 
the  scene  like  a  spotlight.  But  he  did  not  say  anything,  he  only 
smiled  in  his  peaceful  manner  and  walked  into  the  shadows  of 
the  building  leaving  Donna  and  the  rest  staring  in  half-fearful 
disbelief  at  his  back. 

But,  as  time  passed  and  mature  sensibilities  overcame 
paranoid  speculation,  old  man  Parvil  shifted  from  the  idea  of  a 
child  molester  and  ax  murderer  into  more  of  an  everyday  oddity. 

He  had  always  been  nice  to  Donna  but  never  overbear- 
ingly so,  like  so  many  of  her  relatives  were.  No  pinching  of  the 
cheeks  or  wet  kisses.  Just  a  slight  nod  of  greeting  or  a  gentle 
wink  of  aged  knowledge,  as  if  silently  to  say  hello. 

He  was  struggling  with  two  grocery  bags  that  day, 
waiting  patiently  for  the  ancient  elevator  and  fighting  a  losing 
battle  with  gravity,  when  Donna  first  approached  him. 

"Hey,  can  I  give  you  a  hand  with  that,  Mr.  Parvil?"  The 
words  came  out  shaky  and  uneven,  colored  by  her  nervousness. 
She  was  only  thirteen,  her  voice  treading  on  uncertain  maturity, 
and  had  wished  that  she  had  not  said  anything  at  all  the  moment 
after  the  sentence  left  her  lips.  But,  by  then,  of  course,  it  was  too 
late. 

He  smiled  appreciatively.  "Most  kind  of  you,  my  dear." 
His  quiet,  gentle  manner  reassured  Donna  in  her  conviction 
.  She  took  one  of  the  bags  and,  whether  out  of  subconscious 
curiosity,  a  desire  for  a  more  mature  friendship,  or  a  mere  escape 
from  her  conflict-filled  home  life,  she  slowly  began  to  befriend 
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that  strange  old  man. 

She  started  helping  him  with  his  mail  and  his  groceries, 
playing  gin  rummy  in  the  late  afternoons  and  lighting  his  hor- 
rible-smelling Pal  Mai  cigarettes  for  him.  His  dank  apartment 
reflected  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  a  dim,  museum-like  quality 
that,  at  first,  made  her  feel  uneasy.  But  soon  the  dusty,  old- 
smelling  room  became  a  welcome  sanctuary  from  hiding  in  her 
thin-walled  bedroom,  trying  to  block  out  her  parents'  constant 
arguments. 

The  bag  was  always  near  him,  even  in  the  privacy  of  his 
apartment,  sitting  on  his  lap  or  by  his  chair  when  they  played 
cards  or  talked.  At  one  point  Donna  promised  herself  just  to  ask 
exactly  what  was  inside.  She  even  planned  every  word,  rehears- 
ing them  in  the  bathroom,  but  at  the  last  moment,  she  lost  her 
nerve. 

Then,  in  the  later  years  of  high  school,  with  questions  of 
college  and  the  future  looming  on  the  horizon,  she  lost  what  little 
precious  time  that  she  had  reserved  to  visit  with  old  man  Parvil 
and  his  little  brown  paper  bag.  Between  school,  running  track 
and  working  at  the  local  coffee  shop,  what  little  time  that  she  did 
have  to  herself  was  spent  sleeping  so  that  she  would  have 
enough  energy  to  do  the  rest  of  her  many  activities. 

And  her  hard  work  actually  began  to  pay  off,  despite  her 
mother's  pessimistic  discouragement.  She  attained  a  partial 
scholarship  to  a  state  school  an  hour  away  and,  with  the  money 
saved  from  her  job,  she  was  prepared  and  excited  to  attend.  It 
was  a  decent  school  and  that  was  good,  but  it  also  offered  her  a 
chance  to  escape  the  hell  that  her  home  had  somehow  become. 
Most  of  her  life  had  been  spent  blocking  out  the  petty  arguments 
her  parents  fell  into  night  after  night,  then  avoiding  the  testing 
stares  the  following  mornings.  It  was  like  living  with  visually- 
triggered  time  bombs,  each  ready  to  vent  their  personal  frustra- 
tions on  Donna  should  she  choose  to  test  the  water  with  so  much 
as  a  curious  glance.  And  so  she  left  as  soon  as  the  fall  semester 
began,  packing  up  her  emotional  shields  along  with  her  belong- 
ings. She  had  wanted  to  say  goodbye  to  old  man  Parvil,  but 
when  the  time  to  leave  actually  came,  there  was  no  time  left  for 
anything  except  leaving. 
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He  was  still  there,  though,  wandering  the  halls  of  the 
tenement,  bag  in  hand.  And  whenever  Donna  came  home,  she 
tried  to  find  time  to  visit  with  her  old  friend. 

In  all  the  years  he  still  had  not  changed.  His  voice  was 
still  the  timid  one  that  rose  to  a  high-pitched  wail  when  he  got 
excited.  He  skirted  around  forgotten  words  more  than  before  as 
senility  had  its  delicate  play,  but  he  was  still  that  strange,  myste- 
rious old  man  that  Donna  so  fondly  remembered. 

And,  of  course,  he  still  had  his  little  brown  paper  bag. 

It  was  during  finals,  junior  year,  when  Donna's  mother 
called  to  arrange  a  ride  home  for  the  upcoming  winter  break. 
They  talked  briefly  about  the  divorce  that  had  happened  earlier 
that  year,  of  Donna's  school-time  concerns  and  the  other  remote 
topics  that  exist  between  mother  and  daughter.  Then,  just  before 
saying  good-bye.  Donna's  mother  said,  "Oh,  yeah.  Remember 
that  funny  old  man,  Mr.  Parvil?  He  passed  on  last  week.  Me 
and  Jenny  watched  them  wheel  him  out  the  front  door  with  our 
own  eyes.  Jenny  says  it  was  'foul  play'  but  you  know  her, 
everything's  a  mystery  novel.  Just  old  age,  if  you  ask  me.  Gets 
us  all  sooner  or  later,  don't  ya  know?" 

Donna  said  something  cursory  and  noncommittal  in  a 
distant  voice  and  soon  they  were  off  the  phone. 

She  was  struck  dumb.  For  as  long  as  she  could  remem- 
ber old  man  Parvil  had  been  there,  with  his  comforting  smile  and 
characteristic  walk,  a  constant  friend  whose  sudden  departure 
filled  her  with  an  unexpected  sense  of  disjointing  loss. 

Life  had  been  a  strange  series  of  variables  backdropped 
in  conflict.  But  Donna  recognized  her  path  of  escape  from  that 
dreary  apartment  where  arguments  had  hovered  like  hungry 
insects:  Do  well  in  junior  high  to  do  well  in  high  school  to  get 
into  a  good  college  to  have  a  future.  But  now,  as  the  nebulous 
term  "a  future"  lost  its  attractive  distance,  uncertainty  settled  in 
like  an  unwelcome  visitor.  She  felt,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
uncertain.  And  now,  the  death  of  an  old  man  Parvil  added  to  her 
growing  feeling  of  utter  helplessness.  And  it  was  frightening. 

She  wanted  to  go  to  the  funeral,  but  with  finals  in  full 
swing,  it  was  practically  an  impossibility. 

At  the  semester's  end,  she  headed  home  with  little 
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enthusiasm.  Christmas  in  that  small  room  of  an  apartment  did 
not  hold  a  promise  of  holiday  cheer.  It  would  be  her  mother 
bitching  about  her  father  or  some  other  newly-discovered 
hardship  as  Donna  was  forced  to  merely  nod  her  head  in  silent, 
feigned  agreement. 

As  they  unnloaded  the  cardboard  boxes  from  the  car — 
the  one  good  thing  that  Donna's  mother  said  came  out  of  the 
marriage,  one  of  Donna's  track  batons  fell  out  and  rolled  under 
the  stairs.  She  retrieved  it  and  noticed,  out  of  the  comer  of  her 
eye,  something  that  sparked  vacant  recollection.  Yet  it  was  not 
until  later,  after  enduring  a  long  dinner  with  her  mother,  that  she 
could  steal  away  to  investigate. 

It  was,  for  the  most  part,  hidden  by  the  deep  shadows 
that  lingered  under  the  stairs,  the  darkness  masking  it  from 
casual  view.  But  she  had  seen  it,  like  the  subtle  wink  from  an 
ancient  blue  eye,  and  knew  that  there  was  no  mistake.  Old  man 
Parvil's  little  brown  paper  bag,  the  top  still  rolled  closed. 

Looking  around,  feeling  like  she  was  doing  something 
horribly  criminal,  she  retrieved  the  bag  and  held  it  in  both  hands 
with  almost  reverent  admiration.  Through  time  and  the  many 
circulated  stories,  the  bag  had  taken  on  a  talis-man-like  quality,  a 
figure  from  the  mythology  of  the  building  and,  holding  it  now,  it 
felt  almost  holy. 

Surprisingly,  it  did  not  weigh  much  at  all.  Nothing  had 
shifted  inside  when  she  picked  it  up.  Great,  she  thought  with  an 
audible  laugh,  it's  empty.  After  all  these  years  of  wondering  and 
hidden  story -telling,  the  bag  is  empty.  He  probably  laughed 
privately  at  us,  too.  Some  crazy  private  joke  on  all  of  us. 

Then,  with  nervous  hands,  she  unrolled  old  man  Parvil's 
little  brown  paper  bag,  the  paper  crinkling  loudly  in  the  empty 
hall. 

Interior  images  fluttered.  Severed  fingers,  dusty  candy, 
photographs  of  anonymous  faces,  matchbooks,  peanut  shells, 
dentures,  nothing.  Empty.  It  had  to  be  empty. 

But  it  was  not  empty. 

Inside,  guarded  so  long  from  foreign  eye,  rested  a  faded 
red  ribbon  of  silk  and  velvet.  Carefully,  Donna  lifted  it  out,  the 
velvet  crumbling  softly  like  clothed  sand  under  her  fingertips.  It 
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was  about  a  half-inch  wide,  a  foot  or  so  long  with  deep  curves 
set  into  the  length  of  it,  frozen  there  by  stored  age.  The  silk  was 
smoother  than  anything  that  Donna  remembered  caressing,  the 
velvet  beautifully  delicate,  precious  and  gentle. 

After  cradling  it  for  a  moment  with  numb  wonder,  she 
let  the  ribbon  fall  back  into  its  home  and  rolled  the  bag  closed. 
Whatever  it  was — the  ribbon  of  a  first  love,  a  lost  daughter,  of 
his  first  screaming  victim — it  belonged  in  that  same  little  brown 
paper  bag,  where  it  had  been  for  all  these  years. 

Looking  back,  Donna  realized  it  was  odd  for  the  bag  to 
have  been  there,  lurking  in  the  shadows  under  the  stairs.  But  she 
didn't  let  it  worry  her  too  much.  For  some  reason,  it  seemed 
somehow  appropriate,  as  if  it  was  placed  there  by  the  darkness, 
merely  waiting  for  Donna  to  discover  it. 

And  when  she  ventured  out  on  that  cold,  sunless  evening 
to  the  local  cemetery  and  placed  that  little  brown  paper  bag  next 
to  old  man  Parvil's  grave,  it  somehow  seemed  appropriate,  as 
well.  She  could  see  him,  lying  there,  at  final  rest  in  his  fifties- 
style  suit,  hair  the  color  of  dirty  snow.  She  felt  that  old  man's 
mysterious  magic  tingling  somewhere  inside.  And,  as  she 
walked  away,  a  feeling  of  closure,  a  comfortable  sense  of  under- 
standing, settled  on  her  like  a  soft  rain. 
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